SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 3, 1929 


Players in Farce 


The author of the farce, “It Might Have Been,”’ presented at National Head- 
quarters on July 23, some of the members of the cast, and officers of the 
Young Women’s Council of the National Woman's Party in consultation. 
From left to right seated they are: Mary Linkins, Mary C. Boggs, Rebekah 
Greathouse, author of the farce, and Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young 


Women’s Council. Standing are Helen E: Jamison, Ellen L. Love, and Ange- 
lina Carabelli. All are lawyers except Misses Carabelli and Van Dyke. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.) 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyz, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by FPrepericxk W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Progress in the Professions 


ROGRESS seems so depressingly slow that it is sometimes cheering to 
be reminded that the world does move forward. This fact was strikingly 
dramatized by members of the Women’s Bar Association of the District 

of Columbia at National Headquarters of the Woman’s Party last week. 


If, in 1879 when Miss Goodell was at last admitted to the Wisconsin bar, 
she could have had a glimpse of that brilliant scene in Washington on July 23, 
1929, she would have been fully regarded for her distressing fight for admission 
to the practice of law. Probably, with all the imagination she must have had to 
continue to attempt to practice law after what the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
had said to her in 1875, she did not dream that a group of successful women 
lawyers, one of them an Assistant United States Attorney, could have been 
gathered together in the Nation’s Capital in 1929, sufficiently removed from 
the bitterness of the struggle to be able to make merry over the handicaps 
women in the profession had been forced to overcome. And to have men 
laugh with them at the ludicrousness of that 1875 court decision! 

We hope with all our hearts that only the historians of 2029 will know 
the discriminations in the economic world which women face in 1929, as was 
predicted by another speaker following the farce presented by the Women’s 
Bar Association. 


The classification of women with “young persons” in industrial legislation 
will doubtless seem as illogical and ridiculous in 2029 as was the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court’s casual assumption in 1875 that unmarried females were 
“superfluous members” of their sex, not to be considered in public policy. 

We truly believe that this will be so because women are uniting to make 
it so. Various national and international organizations of business and pro- 
fessional women have been recently holding their annual conventions. From 
every one of them come reports that these successful women, realizing the 
difficulties they still face, are employing organized effort to wipe sex discrimi- 
nation completely out of the economic picture of the world today. Both the 
Open Door International and the Congress of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship also drew attention to the progress 
of women in the professions and the retrogression of women in industry, and 
resolved to take action to make the progress of women in the professions more 
swift, and to abolish the handicaps of women in industry. 

For united effort is requisite to make the forecast of complete equality 
come true. The brilliant success of a few women will perhaps make the way 
a little easier for those who follow, but only organzied determination put 
to constant work will fully equalize the opportunities, the pay, and the status 
of women in the professions, in business, and in industry. 


Are Foundations Shaking ? 


EARY suffragist ears once heard gloomy forecasts that if women 

\\/ went into public life, voting and holding offices, they would neglect 

the home, and perhaps leave it to the care of bewildered and much 
put-upon husbands. 

But look what happens when men go into public life! The Associated 
Press carries the story that Mrs. William Schilling is staying at home at 
Northfield, Minnesota, managing Spring Brook Farm, while her husband goes 
to Washington as a member of the new Federal Farm Board. Mrs. Schilling 
has eight children. j 

And we remember another Minnesota woman who managed her husband’s 
business while he went into public life. Mrs. Theodore Christianson ran the 
country newspaper belonging to her husband while he ran for and held public 
offices, up to the governorship of the State. 

Mrs. Schilling, the newspapers tell us, is accustomed to running the 320- 
acre farm with its herd of a hundred fine Holsteins, for she frequently had 
to do so while her husband attended to the interests of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association and made speeches. That reminds us of what women’s 
club activities were going to do, in a still earlier age, to women’s care of 
the home. 

Doubtless it all seems very topsy-turvy to quaint anti-Feminist souls, 
but as yet the seismograph reports no quakes in the foundations of society. 
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1929 Laughs at 1875; 2029 Laughs at 1929 


criminations against women were 

given from a humorous as well 
as a serious point of view by representa- 
tives of the legal and journalistic profes- 
sions at an entertainment given by the 
Young Women’s Council of the National 
Woman’s Party at National Headquarters 
on July 23. 

Music and dancing contributed to the 
evening’s entertainment, which was held 
in the beautiful gardens so soon to be 
destroyed to make way for a building for 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Colored lights added to the gayety of the 
scene. A large crowd attended, laughed 
at the ridiculousness of ancient — and 
present, too—attitudes toward women in 
the professions, and enjoyed the music, 
the dancing, and the punch. Many new 
members were added. 

The program was opened with piano 
solos by Marie Burnham Taylor of 
Charleston, South Carolina, who was 
introduced by Mabel Van Dyke, chair- 
man of the Young Women’s Council. 

The feature of the evening was the 
farce, “It Might Have Been,” written by 
Rebekah Greathouse, Assistant United 
States Attorney for the District of ,Co- 
lumbia, and presented by members of the 
Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia, Burnita Shelton Matthews 
introduced this farce with an account of 
the difficulties which faced women when 
they first sought admission to the bar. 
In describing the first effort made by a 
woman to obtain the right to practice 
law in Wisconsin, Mrs. Matthews said: 

“Miss Lavinia Goodell’s admission to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin was moved by I. C. Sloan, Esq., on 
December 14, 1875. 

“The Wisconsin statutes governing the 
admission of attorneys in referring to 
applicants used the masculine pronoun. 

“The Supreme Court denied the motion 
holding that the said statutes apply to 
males only ; that the statutory rule of con- 
struction that words of the masculine 
gender may be applied to females unless 
such construction would be inconsistent 
with the legislative intent cannot be held 
to extend the meaning of the statutes, in 
view of the uniform exclusion of females 
from the bar of the common law, and in 
the absence of any other evidence of a 
legislative intent to require their admis- 
sion. 

“On the 22nd of April, 1879, Mr. Sloan 
again moved the admission of Miss 
Goodell, and under the authority of Chap- 
ter 300, Laws of 1877, providing that no 
person shall be denied license to practice 
on acount of sex, she was admitted. One 
of the five justices dissented apparently 
on the ground that the State constitution 
leaves it to the courts, as a necessary and 


) cximinat presentations of dis- 


inherent part of their powers to regulate 
admission to the bar. 

“Mr. Sloan caused the court reporter 
to make a note of the fact that the able 
brief submitted by him was prepared by 
Miss Goodell. 

“Illumination on the attitude of the 
court when Miss Goodell first sought ad- 
mission is given by the following excerpts 
from the opinion: 


woman as little for the juridical con- 
flicts of the court room, as for the 
physical conflicts of the battlefield. 
Womanhood is moulded for gentler 
and better things. And it is not the 
saints of the world who chiefly give 
employment to our profession. It has 
essentially and habitually to do with 
all that is selfish and malicious, 
knavish and criminal, coarse and 


“This is the first application for ad- 


mission of a female to the bar of 
this court. And it is just matter for 
congratulation that it is made in 
favor of a lady whose character raises 
no personal objection; something per- 
haps not always to be looked for in 
women who forsake the ways of their 
sex for the ways of ours... . 

“So we find no statutory authority 
for the admission of females to the 
bar of any court of this State. And, 
with all the respect and sympathy for 
this lady which all men owe to all 
good women, we cannot regret that 
we do not. We cannot but think the 
common law wise in excluding women 
from the profession of the law. The 
profession enters largely into the 
well-being of society; and, to be 
honorably filled and safely to society, 
exacts the devotion of life. The law 
of nature destines and qualifies the 
female sex for the bearing and nur- 


ture of the children of our race and 


for the custody of the homes of the 
world and their maintenance in love 
and honor. And all life-long callings 
of women, inconsistent with these 
radical and sacred duties of their sex, 
as is the profession of the law, are de- 
partures from the order of nature; 
and when voluntary, treason against 
it. The cruel chances of life some- 
times baffle both sexes, and may leave 
women free from the peculiar duties 
of their sex. These may need employ- 
ment, and should be welcome to any 
not derogatory to their sex and its 
proprieties, or inconsistent with the 
good order of society. But it is pub- 
lic policy to provide for the sex, not 
for its superfluous members; and not 
to tempt women from the proper 
duties of their sex by opening to 
them duties peculiar to ours. There 
are many employments in life not 
unfit for female character. The pro- 
fession of the law is surely not one 
of them. The peculiar qualities of 
womanhood, its gentle graces, its 
quick sensibility, its tender suscepti- 
bility, its purity, its delicacy, its 
emotional impulses, its subordination 


of hard reason to sympathetic feel- 


ing, are surely not qualifications for 
forensic strife. Nature has tempered 


brutal, repulsive and obscene, in hu- 
man life. It would be revolting to 
all female sense of the innocence and 
sanctity of their sex, shocking to 
man’s reverence for womanhood and 
faith in woman, on which hinge all 
the better affections and humanities 
of life, that woman should be per- 
mitted to mix professionally in all 
the nastiness of the world which finds 
its way into courts of justice... .” 


Mrs. Greathouse’s farce was written as 
if women were in control of the law and 
government, with men taking care of 
military activities and such manual labor 
as keeping the streets clean, digging 
ditches, and suchlike. In this make- 
believe world, the statutes used the 
feminine rather than the masculine pro- 
noun, which was interpreted to include 
the masculine in the enforcement of the 
law. An intrepid lawyer, “Miss Go 
Ahead,” had the temerity to move the 
admission of a man to the bar. The farce 
consisted of the arguments in favor of 
and against his admission, certainly no 
more ridiculous that the Wisconsin State 
Supreme Court opinion which had just 
been read by Mrs. Matthews. 

Finally “Miss Go Ahead” won and the 
judge admitted the man, with the pro- 
vision that his admission to the bar should 
not serve as a precedent for the admis- 
sion of a married man! The only ques- 
tion the judge had asked the male appli- 
cant was whetlier or not he was married. 

Those taking part in the farce were 
Mrs. Greathouse, Nita Hindman, Helen 
Jamison, Mary Linkins, Mary M. Lock- 
wood, Alma B. Partridge, Ellen Love, 
Mary Boggs, and Madge Guard, all 
Washington attorneys. 


OOKING to a future when the in- 
equalities of today will seem as lu- 
dicrous as the inequalities of 1875 and 
as the inequalities of the make-believe 
land of the Women’s Bar Association 
farce, Ruby A. Black, a Washington news- 
paper correspondent, the managing editor 
of Equat Ricuts, and national president 
of Theta Sigma Phi, honorary and pro- 
fessional fraternity for women in journal- 
ism, read a newspaper story purporting 
to be published in a Washington news- 
paper on June 15, 2029. 
This article recounted the formation 
of an “International Society of the Sons 
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and Daughters of the Open Door Inter- 
national,” to perpetuate the memory of 
the women who on June 15, 1929, organ- 
ized the Open Door International in 
Berlin, and adopted the Woman Worker’s 
Charter of Economic Rights. According 
to this prophetic story, the principles in- 
volved in the charter were in effect in 
2029 throughout the world; the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the United States 
Constitution had long been in effect; there 
was in existence a “National Society of 
the Sons and Daughters of the Equal 
Rights Evolution”; and people heard at 
this meeting with amazement and horror 
that under the laws of many countries in 
1929 women had been classed with chil- 
dren in laws regulating industrial con- 
ditions. It was necessary for one of the 


speakers in this meeting in 2029 to ex- 
plain the meaning of the word, “Femi- 
nist,” as it was no longer in use under 
complete equality between men and 
women. 

Carmela V. Roehrer then sang “Car- 
mena,” by H. Lane Wilson, and “Twi- 
light,” by Sara Teasdale and Katherine 
Glen. 

Angelina Carabelli spoke on the work 
of the Young Women’s Council and urged 
those eligible to join the Council, and 
older women to join the Woman’s Party. 

The program was concluded by rhythmic 
dances given by Martha Townsend, Har- 
riett Mitchell, and Blanche Cranmer of 
the Kathryn Dunkhorst Studio. The 
dances were based on waltzes by Brahms 
and Shubert. Accompaniments to the 


Equal Rights 


music and dancing were played by Miss 
Taylor. 

Hostesses for the occasion included 
Miss Van Dyke, Miss Carabelli, Faith 
Binckley, Lela Angleberger, and Louise 
Weir, all officers of the Council; Mrs. 
Matthews, Mabel Vernon, Laura Berrien, 
Sara Grogan, Mrs. Harvey Wiley, Blanche 
Wise, Florence Johns, Miss Dunkhorst, 
and Mrs. Karl Greene. 

The Inter American Commission of 
Women and the Young Women’s Council 
gave a garden party in honor of Muna 
Lee, poet, Feminist, and director of the 
Bureau of International Relations of the 
University of Porto Rico, on July 30. 
Another entertainment to be given soon 
by the Young Women’s Council will be 
a card party. 


To Study Industrial Equality 


CONFERENCE on the question of 

equality in industrial legislation 

versus special restrictive laws ap- 
plying to women only will be held during 
the next Congress of the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, and a special commit- 
tee will study the question in the mean- 
while. This was definitely determined 
upon at the Berlin Congress held in June. 

The important place which industrial 
equality held before the Congress, meet- 
ing at the same time as the Open Door 
International was being formed in Berlin, 
is reported by Marjorie Shuler in her 
radioed articles to the Christian Science 
Monitor. Miss Shuler’s report on June 18 
said: 

“Economic independence is the new 
goal and economic independence is the 
rock upon which the Feminists of the 
world are splitting at the opening of the 
meeting of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship here where the organization was 
formed 25 years ago. 

“The issue is clear-cut. Women are 
agreed that they want Equal Rights with 
men to choose their occupations with equal 
pay and same opportunities for advance- 
ment as men. They also are agreed that 
economic position of women, instead of 
improving under equal suffrage, has been 
growing worse since the World War, with 
a well-marked tendency in many countries 
to adopt legislation restricting rights of 
married women to work and to underpay 
or exploit women workers. 

“<The Alliance proposes to make a great 
push for economic emancipation of wom- 
en,’ said Mrs. Corbett Ashby of England, 
international president, in an interview. 

“‘We shall probably have an economic 
conference to deal with the problem at the 
end of next year and in the meantime we 
propose to set up a special committee of 
inquiry to investigate whether women 
workers are protected or hampered by 


laws limiting their hours of labor and 
prohibiting them from night work in 
countries where similar laws do not apply 
to men. Since our various national groups 
hold diverse opinions on protective legis- 
lation, we do not intend to deal with that 
subject at this congress.’ 

“Some delegates hold the view that the 
Alliance should take a definite stand 
against protective legislation for women 
and they, together with delegates from 
groups not affiliated with the Alliance, 
such as the National Woman’s Party of 
the United States, have been meeting here 
during the last few days and have organ- 
ized an Open Door International for the 
economic emancipation of women which, 
it is expected, will have members from 
thirteen countries and will conduct a cam- 
paign for equal pay and equal conditions 
of work for women and men.” 

The resolution adopted by the Alliance 
on this subject reads: 


“The Committee for like Conditions 
of Work for Men and Women, having 
recognized tla’ the standpoint of the 
auniliaries difiers widely on the im- 
portant question of Protective Legis- 
lation for Women, proposes that at 
the next Congress a conference on 
this question should be arranged so 
as to give opportunity to set forth 
on a scientific and technical basis the 
economic and political problems of 
the respective countries concerning 
labor legislation and to permit of dif- 
ferent opinions being stated and dis- 
cussed more thoroughly than is pos- 
sible in a short committee meeting 
or during a congress.” 


Other resolutions proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Like Conditions of Work and 
adopted by the Congress called upon the 
affiliated societies to fight for the right 
of married women to engage in paid work 
of their own choice, to oppose the tend- 


ency to restrict the employment of mar- 
ried women, and to safeguard the rights 
already won of married women’s right 
to paid work; urged the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Na- 
tions to propose an equal pay convention ; 
called on affiliated societies to urge their 
governments to enact legislation provid- 


ing for the same minimum wages for men 


and women in carrying out the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Convention on 
Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery; and 
urged equality between men and women 
in trade unions, including adequate repre- 
sentation of women on the executive 
bodies of unions composed of both men 
and women. 

In reaffirming its stand on economic 
rights of women, the International Alli- 
ance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citienship adopted the following excellent 
Feminist resolution: 


“The Congress, realizing that eco- 
nomic necessities and the desire and 
right of women to work and to secure 
for themselves the means of life, has 
made them important and irreplac- 
able factors in production, demands: 
That all avenues of work should be 
open to women and that education 
for professions and trades should be 
available for women on the same 
terms as for men; That all profes- 
sions and posts in the public service 
should be open to men and women, 
with equal opportunities for advance- 
ment; That women should receive the 
same pay as men for the same work; 
That the right to work of all women 
be recognized and no obstacles placed — 
in the way of married women who de- 
sire to work.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gress called for equality in morality laws, 
complete civil, personal, and property 
rights for married women, equal status 
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nnder the law, the extension of equal suf- 
frage into countries where women are not 
enfranchised or are granted only limited 
suffrage, and equal nationality rights. 
Like numerous other national and 
international organizations, including the 
National Woman’s Party, the Alliance 


_ urged that women be represented in the 


First Conference on the Codification of 
International Law, to be held soon and 
to include a discussion and codification 
of nationality laws. The _ resolution 
adopted urged that all meetings be public, 
that a consultative member of the Con- 
ference be allowed the Alliance, that the 
Conference propose an equal nationality 
convention so that the nationality of a 
woman shall not be changed because of 
marriage or a change during marriage 
in the nationality of her husband. 

In proposing the nationality resolution, 
it was stated: 

“That this Congress of the I. A. W. 8S. 
E. C. places on record that for long the 
Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Panama, Paraguay have 
accorded to married women their own 
nationality, and that between 1918 and 
1926 the countries of Russia, the United 
States of America, Belgium, Roumania, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
gave to married women important na- 
tionality rights; and rejoices that between 
1926 and 1929 there has been further 
progress towards the acceptance in legis- 
lation of the principle that a woman 
should be given the same rights as a man 
to retain or to change her nationality 
as follows: 


“In 1927 Finland granted to its 
women nationals with foreign hus- 


paid work shall be based not upon 

sex, but upon the nature of an occu- 
pation is the logical corollary to the po- 
litical emancipation of women. At long 
last, in Britain at any rate, women are 
the political equals of men, but they have 
still far to go before they obtain economic 
freedom. By this we mean the right to 
earn their own living in any way they 
choose, to decide for themselves whether 
cr not they will engage in paid work, and 
that all legislation as to conditions of 
labor shall apply equally to men and 
to women. 

The problem is rapidly becoming acute 
in view of the increasing restrictions 
which are being placed on women’s work 
under the name of “Protection.” The 
chief source of this stream of “Protection” 
is the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, which, while it has done much 
good work in suggesting conventions 
which are designed to improve the condi- 


tr HE demand that the regulation of 


bands the right to retain their own 
nationality so long as they resided 
in their own country; 

“In 1927 France adopted a law 
which provided that a French woman 
on marriage with a foreigner should 
retain her French nationality and 
that a foreign woman who marries 
a Frenchman should not acquire 
French nationality unless she ex- 
pressly asks for it or unless by such 
marriage she loses her own na- 
tionality; . 

“In 1927 the rights of nationality 
similar to those extended to the 
Frenchwomen were also granted to 
the women of Algeria, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and Réunion; 

“In 1929 the law of Jugo-Slavia 
provided that a Jugo-Slav woman 
who marries a foreigner should retain 
her own nationality, if on marriage 
she makes a written declaration to 
this effect; and that a foreign woman 
should not have Jugo-Slav nationality 
imposed upon her on her marriage 
with a Jugo-Slav if she makes a writ- 
ten declaration that she does not 
want to take JugoSlav nationality ; 

“In 1929 the law of Turkey ex- 
plicitly provided that a Turkish wom- 
an who marries a foreigner should 
retain her Turkish nationality.” 


N reporting the adoption of the reso- 

lution on the right of the married 
woman to paid work of her own choice, 
Miss Shuler wrote in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

“The greatest discussion centered 
around the adoption of a declaration that 
married women should have entire free- 


Logic 
By Elsie Bowerman 


(This article, written by one of the Eng- 
lish delegates to the Open Door Interna- 
tional, is reprinted from the July issue of 
the Women’s Guild of Empire Bulletin.) 


tions of men and women alike, is also 
busily engaged in proposing all kinds of 
special restrictions which are to apply to 
the work of women only. This so-called 
protection is generally said to be based 
on reasons of health or morals, but in 
practice it has been found by women 
workers to result in the loss of well-paid 
jobs, in their being driven into sweated 
industry, or in their suffering great priva- 
tion. The convention relating to night 
work is a case in point. By this it is pro- 
posed that women wage-earners shall be 
forbidden to work at night trades, on the 
grounds that their health and morals 
must be safeguarded. In countries where 
this has been adopted the result has been 
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dom of choice of occupation. The reso- 
lution was drafted as the result of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated by the Alliance which 
indicated that some countries are passing 
new laws restricting the right of married 
women to work as government employees 
and teachers. 

“Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll of the United 
States wanted the resolution to apply 
only to the group covered by the ques- 
tionnaire while Dr. L. de Craene van 
Durren of Belgium stated that married 
women in industry need protection in 
their right to work as much as civil 
employees or teachers. 

“It was evident that advocates of pro- 
tective legislation feared the resolution 
might be construed as opposing laws limit- 
ing work of mothers. The confusion was 
increased by a difference in translation 
of the German text literally meaning pro- : 
fessional workers while the English texts 
implied that all married women should 
have freedom of choice of occupation. _ 

“The resolution was adopted in this 
somewhat conflicting form. It was a 
Spanish lawyer, Dr. Clara Campoanor, 
who demanded that the resolution bring 
the Alliance not only to oppose such re- 
strictions but actually ‘to fight against 
them,’ an amendment which was adopted.” 


into consideration the widely 
varying laws and conditions in the 
countries represented in the Congress, 
and the influence of certain organizations 
opposed to full economic equality between 
men and women, the Feminist resolutions 
adopted by the Alliance are most en- 
couraging, and the intense interest in 
economic equality was of great signifi- 
cance. 


that women printers, bakers, telephonists, 
and others, and even women in high ad- 
ministrative posts, have been unable to 
earn the salaries for which they are fully 
qualified by reason of the restrictions im- 
posed upon them. They have not, how- 
ever, been forbidden from working in 
cinemas, music halls, and other such oe- 
cupations, where their morals and health. 
are certainly as much affected as in a 
factory or a telephone exchange. 

The representatives from the various 
countries who attend the conferences of 
the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva, where these conventions are de- 
cided upon, are drawn mainly from in- 
dustrial organizations of employers and 
work-people. Women have not yet se- 
cured equality inside these organizations, 
so it is scarcely to be expected that at 
Geneva their interests can be adequately 
looked after by delegates whose main bus- 
iness is to serve the men to whom they 
owe their position. Even the direct Goy- 
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ernment representatives, who are sup- 
posed to be able to take up a more im- 
partial point of view, are not so likely to 
safeguard women’s interests as repre- 
sentatives chosen by the women them- 
selves or by organizations promoting 
their economic independence and equality 
would do. In many countries women 
still have no parliamentary vote, so can 
exercise little or no pressure upon their 
governments, 

The point which is entirely missed by 
the advocates of this “Protection” is that 
it undoubtedly places women in a posi- 
tion of inferiority in the labor market. 
Children are protected by law because 
they are ignorant and inexperienced. 
Women are neither, and, therefore, are 
quite capable of protecting themselves if 
they are given the same opportunities as 
their male co-workers to do so. Any leg: 
islation which in effect denies to them 
this power is a direct infringement of 


that individual liberty which is the right 
of every responsible citizen. For women, 
as for men, in industry the only true pro- 
tection is the power to bargain and to 
make arrangements for themselves. If 
any safeguard is needed against the ex- 
ploitation of women in industry it is to 
be found in their admission to the trade 
unions and industrial organizations on 
the same terms as the men beside whom 
they work. Men and women could then 
fight side by side to improve and equalize 
conditions for all. 

Some would argue that this would re- 
sult in women being thown out of work. 
Experience has not shown that this is so, 
and women workers are not afraid to 
take the risk. As a matter of fact, the 
present economic degradation of women 
deprives the nation of assets of great 
value. This was proved in the time of the 
war, when, upon the removal of artificial] 
and unnecessary restrictions and the free 
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entry of women into factories and work- 
shops, production was increased in a 
truly amazing fashion. 

Laws must, of course, be made to safe- 
guard the workers and to improve condi- 
tions for men and women alike, but so 
long as inequality of treatment exists 
wrong inevitably ensues. Men and wom- 
en alike work in order to obtain the means 
of livelihood and for no other reason. 
Neither should be handicapped in the 
struggle, nor should either be prevented 
from giving the fullest return to the com- 
munity for anything they may receive 
therefrom. Restrictions on the right of 
women wage-earners to make their own 
choice as to their work or to develop 
their powers to the full are not only an 
unjust infringement of human liberty, 
but they are economic madness. As such 
they should be opposed by everyone who 
cares for the social welfare and future 
prospects of the race. 


News from the Field 


Equal Nationality in Cuba 
O Cuban woman may ever again be 
deprived of her nationality against 
her will. That is the substance of an 
amendment just passed by the Cuban 
Congress, stating that the marriage of a 
Cuban woman to a foreigner does not 
henceforth in any respect alter her status 
as a Cuban citizen. News of this amend- 
ment passed on July 1 and published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of July 9, copies of 
which have not yet been received in this 
country, was cabled to Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, by Amelia Mallen de 
Ostolaza, president of the Partido Na- 
cional Sufragista of Cuba, and confirmed 
by the Cuban Embassy in Washington. 
“Cuba has joined the other seven Latin 
American countries which lead the world 
in guaranteeing the nationaiity of their 
women,” commented Miss Stevens. “The 
Inter American Commission of Women 
has devoted much of its work during the 
past year to the vexed question of na- 
tionality, and has found that the world- 
wide picture is nothing short of chaotic. 
In the midst of the wilderness these seven 
countries — eight, now that Cuba has 
taken her place among them—rise like 
mountain-peaks in the New World; with 
only Russia in the Old World, providing 
an equal guarantee of the nationality of 
its women citizens. It is fitting that 
Cuba, which saw the birth of the Inter 
American Commission of Women, and 
has so consistently aided in its work, 
should thus publicly proclaim its pride in 
the Cuban woman and her inalienable 
right to citizenship in the land of her 
birth.” 


The countries of the world which now 
declare that a woman shall never lose her 
nationality by reason of her marriage 
with a foreigner are Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Panama, Paraguay, Rus- 
sia, Uruguay, and Cuba. 


Mrs. Pankhurst Memorial 


ISCOUNTESS RHONDDA has writ- 

ten to thank the National Woman’s 
Party for its contribution to the Mrs. 
Pankhurst Memorial Fund, with which 
a statue is to be erected to the memory 
of the militant suffragist who fought for 
suffrage for English women and who was 
the inspiration of American militants. 

Viscountess Rhondda says in her letter: 

“Many thanks for the fine donation 
which the National Woman’s Party have 
sent to the Mrs. Pankhurst Memorial 
Fund. We do appreciate it, particularly 
because it comes from the old militant suf- 
fragists of America. I expect you had 
heard that we were very pleased, indeed, 
with the site which the authorities have 
given us for the statue. Indeed, it could 
not be better. It is in the middle of the 
gardens attached to the House of Lords, 
standing with its back to the river and 
facing the gate which gives out on to 
the road running down the embankment. 
We had scarcely hoped to get so fine a 
spot. That the statue should be in the 
very shadow of the Houses of Parliament 
seems so very appropriate. 

“The date for the unveiling has not 
yet been fixed. We rather hope that it 
will be in October but we are not yet 
sure.” 

The National Woman’s Party is proud 
to have a part in this memorial to Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 


Missouri Members Active 

HE Kansas City Branch and the Mis- 

souri State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party are continuing to be very 
active in work for Equal Rights between 
men and women and in organization work 
for the National Woman’s Party, writes 
Mrs. Philip Hahn, president of the Kan- 
sas City Branch. 

The Kansas City Board meets every 
third Wednesday at the Muehlbach Hotel, 
and is attended by the State Board and 
members of the branches. These meetings 
are strictly educational in regard to the 
National Woman’s Party and laws affect- 
ing women, Mrs, Hahn says. Monthly 
meetings are held from October to May. 
The branches celebrated with a picnic in 
Swope Park on June 19, at which Doris 
Stevens’ “Jailed for Freedom” was re- 
viewed. 

Copies of Equa Rieuts are distributed 
at every meeting, and those present are 
urged to subscribe. 


Salvador Approves Commission 

NCE more the cables bring to the 

Inter American Commission of 
Women news of the continued and ex- 
tended governmental support of which 
it has already received varied testimony 
from the American Republics. The Gov- 
ernment of Salvador has just approved 
the resolution of the Sixth Pan American 
Conference creating the Commission, in 
this manner giving it the strong indi- 
vidual endorsement of that progressive 
Central American Republic in addition 
to the general support at Havana. Dr. J. 
Gustavo Guerrero of Salvador was one of 
the most open-minded friends of the wom- 


an’s delegation in the Sixth Conference. 
The following is a translation of the 
decree just approved by the Salvadorean 


Government and signed by the President, — 


Dr. Pio Romero Bosque and Dr. Martinoz 
Suarez, Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


“The executive power resolves to 


Women and Wages T is not surpris- 
in view of 


dvent of 
July 5, 1929. recent advent 


women in the busi- 
ness world, that 
certain opposition to their being there 
still should exist. But it is high time 
that women should awaken to the nature 
of the prejudice. When once they come 
to realize that the fault rests somewhat 
upon their own shoulders, they will find 
the bias becoming so lessened as to be 
almost negligible. 


Too often, however, is it stoutly and 
sincerely maintained by women that, in 
certain occupations at least, they are be- 
ing hopelessly discriminated against as 
to equality of wage. They take the stand 
that because of masculine prejudice they 
are seriously handicapped. 

The lack of discernment as to the cause 
of the handicap was recently brought out 
by the personnel head of a large organi- 
zation. Two positions in the same line 
of activity were open, one for a man, the 
other for a woman. Several months after 
each new incumbent had entered upon 
the work the woman learned that her co- 
worker was receiving a salary half again 
as large as her own, although she notably 
outdistanced him in qualification, experi- 
ence, and accomplishment. 

The personnel head, however, herself a 
woman, lifted the edge of the veil. She 


Status of Women in Hungary 


women were given the 
vote on equal terms with men during 
the revolution which followed the war. 
Subsequent governments, however, have 
not confirmed the law, says The Vote 
(England). Not only are women debarred 
from voting till the age of 30, but they are 
discriminated against in other ways. As 
an instance, whereas a man is required to 
have attended an elementary school for 
four years, a woman is required to show 
six years’ attendance. A mother with 
three living children is entitled to a vote. 
At present, only the women of Budapest 
have the right to stand for county and 
municipal councils, and a strenuous cam- 


approve the resolution adopted by the 
Sixth International Pan American 
Conference which convened in the 
city of Havana from January 16 to 
February 20, 1928, relative to the 
creation of an Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, which will be en- 
charged with collecting all the 


Press Comment 


inquired of the woman whether or not 
she had sufficiently esteemed what she 
had to offer and had placed a high enough 
valuation on her services when applying 
for the position. The woman replied that 
she had been apprehensive she would not 
obtain. the position at all if she did not 
put her figure for compensation low. 

“You have unusual qualifications and 
have had remarkable experience,” said the 
personnel head. “Our company was very 
keen to secure you, so keen, in fact, that, 
contrary to usual custom, we asked you 
to name your price. You named it!” 

This may be an exceptional case in de- 
tail, but in general it is safe to say that 
in the proportion that women eliminate 
the personal element from their own judg- 
ment as to this particular traditional 
handicap and put a higher value on their 
own qualifications will they find a grow- 
ing sense of fairness in the wage 
standard. 


Can Wives PEAKING of 
Be Unemployed? Federal and 
eens the State co-operation, 


as everybody has 

been since Mr. 

Wickersham knock- 

ed the Governors’ 
conference from 
peaceful dullness to angry “refusal to in- 
dulge in controversy,” can’t we all get 
together on the question of whether wom- 
en are people? 


Evening News, 
Portland, Maine, 
July 23, 1929. 


Feminist Notes 


paign is being carried on to win that 
right outside the capital. 

The present position of women in Hun- 
gary is a retrogressive one. In the Middle 
Ages, Hungarian women possessed more 
civil rights than the women of any other 
European country. 


Legislative Inconsistency 


HE women property-owners of Mon- 

treal have recently been refused the 
municipal vote by the same Legislature 
which lately gave this right to the women 
property-owners of Quebec. With Mon- 
treal and Quebec both in the same prov- 
ince, this seems to be slightly inconsistent 
on the part of the legislators. 
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juridical and other data necessary 
for the study of the equality of civil 
and political rights of women in the 
American Republics.” 


The member of the Cpmmission for 
Salvador is Sefora Guillen-Rivas, wife 
of the present Sub-secretary of State, and 
a distinguished novelist. 


The eighty-first anniversary of the first 
women’s rights convention has just 
passed, and to celebrate the event the 
Census Bureau has announced the re- 
markable decision not to count married 
women, customarily employed, but tem- 
porarily out of work, in the unemploy- 
ment census to be taken coincidentally 
with the ten-year population census. 


On the other hand, prohibition agents 
in Arkansas—Federal employees, to be 
sure, but doubtless influenced by senti- 
ment in the State in which they are sta- 
tioned—greeted the anniversary by an- 
nouncing a campaign against woman 
bootleggers. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
bootlegging in the State is done by 
women, one agent asserts, and he believes 
they should have Equal Rights with men 
to appear in Federal court for prison 
sentences. 


Arkansas in this instance seems rather 
more modern and enlightened than Wash- 
ington. 

By what conceivable definition of un- 
employment could the census bureaucrats 
reach their amazing decision that an un- 
employed person isn’t unemployed if she 
happens to be female and wedded? 

If the Census Bureau sticks to its rul- 
ing, it should also arrange not to count 
as prisoners any of the Arkansas boot- 
leggerettes who are equipped with hus- 
bands. The two ideas are equally logical. 


Property Rights of Crete Women 

HE oldest Greek code of laws on 

property rights shows that 2,000 years 
ago the women of the Grecian city of 
Gortyna on the Island of Crete had full 
property rights, according to a compre- 
hensive study of ancient legal systems 
made by Dr. John Henry Wigmore of 
Northwestern University. 

The law provided that a husband could 
not sell or mortgage his wife’s property, 
nor could a son dispose of his mother’s 
property. If a mother dies, says this 
ancient statute on property, and leaves 
children, the father has power over her 
property, but he cannot sell it or mort- 
gage it, unless the children consent, when 
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they come of age. Moreover, if the father 
marries another woman after the first 
wife’s death, the children of the first wife 
shall have power over their mother’s prop- 
erty. Penalties are provided for the vio- 
lation of any of these provisions. 


Delay Suffrage Report 41 Years 


ORTY-ONE years ago a legislative 

committee was appointed in Bermuda 

to report on equal franchise. It has never 

made a report. The New York Herald- 
Tribune says: 

“One of the committee has sorrowfully 
confessed he has never been able to get 
the others together since the day they were 
appointed. One member died. Another 


member, who got married, now favors 


votes for women. Meanwhile, the women 
of Bermuda have no voice in government 
affairs.” 


Policewomen in Germany 

HERE are now 121 policewomen in 

Germany, working in seventeen towns. 
This development has been achieved in 
a comparatively short time, as it was 
only in 1923 that the first experiment in 
policewomen in Germany was attempted, 
when a small number worked with the 
British policewomen who formed part ot 
the military police during the occupation 
of Cologne. The different States vary with 
regard to the duties and the wearing of 
uniform. Prussia, possessing eighty of the 
policewomen, does not yet sanction uni- 
form. In Saxony and Baden uniform is 
worn and patrolling forms an important 
part of the duties of the policewomen. 


Chinese Women for Equal Rights 
E National Chinese Women’s Alli- 
ance, which met in Nanking recently, 
adopted resolutions demanding a new 
political status for women tantamount to 
equal representation in government. 
These resolutions treat of moral and po- 
litical questions and include demands for 
the election of women to the national 
congress, co-education in the schools, and 
the basing of all future laws on equality 
of men and women. 


Woman Metallographist 

F a copper line wire breaks anywhere 

in the far-flung system of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, it is a wom- 
an’s job to know whether weakness of the 
metal was the cause, says the Associated 
Press. 3 

The woman is Dr. Frances Hurd Clark, 
skilled metallographist and head of the 
company’s photomicrographic laboratory. 
She is said to be the only woman metal- 
lographist heading the laboratory of so 
large a company. 

Her job is to study all metals used by 
the company and their adaptability to 
specific uses. New materials and tools 


of various sorts are submitted to her for 
analysis for defects before being used. 

Several years ago when the concern 
needed a skilled metallographist, it ap- 
plied to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Much to the surprise of offi- 
cers, they were informed that Dr. Clark 
was best fitted for the job. 

Dr. Clark is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and holder of two degrees from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


Heads Steamship Company 

HE Arnold Transit Company, one of 

the leading steamship companies on 
the Great Lakes, is headed by Susan B. 
Arnold. Mrs. Arnold became president 
of the company in 1923, and since then 
has been managing and operating the 
steamship service, a ship coaling station, 
and a summer hotel at Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. Mrs. Arnold is also official 
agent for a number of steamship and 
travel lines serving the Straits of Macki- 
nac territory, and owns and manages dock 
properties at Mackinac Island. 


Referendum on Jury Service 
LLINOIS voters will determine at the 
November, 1930, elections whether or 
not they want women to serve on juries 
on the same basis as men. Unanimous ap- 
proval was given by the [Illinois Senate 
to three amendments to the law governing 
jury service to enable women to sit on 
juries. The House had already approved 
the bills. Each bill carried a referendum 
clause requiring that final decision be 
made at the polls next year. 


For Full Equality 
CCORDING to Marie Reisik, presi- 
dent of the National Couneil of 
Women of Esthonia, Esthonian women 
are concentrating their interests upon the 
new Civil Code, “particularly the new 


marriage law, at present under prepara- — 


tion, and we are urging our claims for 
full equality of citizenship, as guaranteed 
by our Constitution,” says Miss Reisik 
in the Bulletin of the International Coun- 
cil of Women. 


French Women and Labor Laws 

N AN article on “Feminism in France” 

in the International Woman Suffrage 
News, C. Brunschvicg, president of the 
French Union for Woman Suffrage, says: 

“In respect to competition between men 
and women in industry, our country has 
the advantage of not suffering from un- 
employment. We are short of labor. So 
men accept the presence of women in in- 
dustry with good grace, since it does not 
interfere with them. If this work was 
not done by women, it would have to be 
done by foreigners. 
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“Indeed, this is the reason that pro- 
tective measures for women do not do the 
harm in France that they do in countries 
where the competition for the chance to 
earn a living is so keen that men too often 
under the cloak of protection oust women 
from jobs which they wish to reserve for 
themselves. We favor, however, in France 
and elsewhere, only such protection as is 
acceptable to the organizations of the 
women who are affected by it.” 


Jugo-Slav Nationality Law 


OMEN of Jugo-Slavia may now re- 

tain their own nationality after 
their marriage to a foreigner, providing 
a written statement is made before the 
ceremony to the effect that they wish to 
retain their own nationality. If this 
written statement is not made, the wife 
automatically assumes the nationality of 
her husband, and no change can be made 
after the marriage ceremony. 


Lady—Bread-Giver 

T the recent conference of the Scot- 

tish Union of Bakers at Dunferm- 
line, a woman delegate attended. This is 
the first time in the forty-two years’ his- 
tory of the organization that women have 
been represented by a delegate of their 
own sex. It is only within recent years 
that women have been permitted to en- 
gage in the bakery business in Scotland— 
that is, for pay. Doubtless many baked 
at home. 


For Partial Suffrage in Greece 


HE Greek Government will soon sub- 

mit to the Chamber a bill to the effect 
that the right to vote of women in munici- 
pal and communal elections should be 
acknowledged by the Government. Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, Minister of the In- 
terior, is in favor of granting this fran- 
chise and hopes to have it ratified by next 
Fall. 


Chinese Woman Magistrate 


UO FENG-MIN has recently been ap- 
pointed a magistrate by the Govern- 
ment of Hoep province, China. This is 
the first time that a woman has held the 
position of magistrate in China. She is 
only 29 years old. 
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